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CURRICULUM-BUILDING IN ART. I 



WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



METHOD OP DETERMINING MORE DEFINITE AND CONCISE TERMINOLOGY 

AND OBJECTIVES FOR USE IN PLANNING A COURSE OF 

STUDY IN ART FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Educational efficiency. — Efficiency in education is demanding 
more perfect methods of instruction, higher standards of attain- 
ment, broader surveys of social and industrial needs to determine 
aims and objectives for subject-matter, scientific methods of 
measuring attainment of aims of the various subjects of the school, 
and curriculum-building which will eliminate waste of time and 
energy on the part of both pupil and teacher. All of these demands 
apply to the department of art education. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the problem of more 
definite organization of art instruction in the public school and the 
building up of a course of study in art based upon the results of 
recent investigations conducted in the Department of Art Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University of Chicago. A preliminary 
report outlining one phase of this work appeared in the Elementary 
School Journalist year. 1 

Objectives of art training may vary in different localities. — The 
field of art is so broad that it cannot be included in the public- 
school curriculum in its entirety. Certain fundamentals or objec- 
tives must therefore be determined upon as a basis for our art 
work. These fundamentals or objectives are to be ascertained 
by a careful study of the needs of art in life. Such needs are 
varied and not all of them can be fully provided for by instruction 
in the public school. 2 

1 "Empirical Study of Pupil-Ability in Public-School Art Courses," Elementary 
School Journal, XX (September and October, ioio), 33-46, 95-103. 

'See "Determining Aims of Art Instruction for the Secondary School," School 
Review, XXVIII (December, 1920), pp. 757-71. 
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It is also evident that the needs of art will be different in 
different communities and localities. In manufacturing centers 
the work will naturally possess a vocational aspect. For example, 
in towns where the furniture, textile, or pottery industries are 
dominant, the industrial-art content will naturally tend to be 
borrowed from these industries. In small residential towns where 
the pupils come from well-to-do families and where the main 
immediate object is to prepare for college or university, the more 
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Fig. 1. — The school and its art connection with the child and adult life. 



purely academic phase of art or the cultural side is likely to domi- 
nate the course of study. Hence we may find the objectives of 
art training swinging from the industrial or purely practical on 
the one extreme to the historical or cultural on the other, depending 
upon the community and its particular needs. Figure 1 illustrates 
in diagrammatic form the circle of art needs that surrounds the 
school and the pupil within the school. Particular localities will 
find it necessary to emphasize one phase of art more than another, 
but there will always be certain things common to all communities, 
as, for example, art needs for the home and community. 

Public taste in home furnishings is an important factor in 
national culture. Art needs for the home and community are 
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generally recognized as a chief objective of art training in the 
elementary school. This being the case, it becomes necessary 
to canvass the situation in regard to the art work in the elementary 
school and determine whether the various courses offered in art 
provide adequate training of this nature. In order to do this we 
must analyze these courses in terms of subject-matter taught to 
determine what contribution they make. 

Need for more definite classification of subject-matter in art. — In 
most communities we find that drawing, design, construction, model- 
ing, and useful art knowledge and appreciation are regarded as a 
legitimate part of the required curriculum for the elementary 
school; and that the more purely technical phases of these subjects, 
including painting, elementary sculpture, and all the fundamentals 
of the fine and industrial arts may be introduced into the elective 
art courses of the high school. 

However, when we say that a certain amount of drawing, 
painting, design, modeling, etc., is needed in the school, it does not 
mean very much, or rather it means altogether too much. We 
have had all of these subjects listed in the schools for many years. 
They have represented so many fads and frills and various kinds 
of art instruction that one becomes bewildered in trying to enumer- 
ate all that has been taught under the head of Art Education. 
We speak of fine art, applied art, constructive art, practical art, 
and industrial art. When we say we teach drawing in the school, 
the statement may mean one of a number of different things. 
We need a new way of thinking in regard to this problem, something 
more concise and definite in terminology. We need terms which 
have one meaning and only one. 

Three types of drawing. — Drawing should be divided into at least 
three classes for a clearer estimate of its value as a subject for all 
pupils, namely, (1) "artistic" drawing, (2) descriptive or informa- 
tional drawing, and (3) instrumental drawing. 

"Artistic" drawing refers to the type of drawing or painting 
which is not primarily concerned with the actual appearance 
of the objects, but aims at artistic effect. This involves more of 
the artistic interpretation of objects and things and less of the 
precise details of contour or shape. Under this classification are 
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included watercolor painting and charcoal work as practiced in the 
schools, and all work in which the effect of light and shadow, illumi- 
nation, and purely aesthetic considerations are involved. This 
type of drawing is of more value to the prospective artist than to 
the person desiring drawing ability as a practical means of expres- 
sion. Figure 2 shows a few types of artistic drawing. In each 
case the appearance of light and shade is the basis of the sketch. 




Fig. 2. — Illustrating types of "artistic" drawing 




Fig. 3. — Descriptive drawing, 
and analytical drawing. 



Illustrating types of informational, diagrammatic, 



Figure 3 shows types of descriptive drawing. In this case the 
outline or contour of the object is made the basis of the sketch. 
Under this heading are classified informational, analytical, and 
diagrammatic forms of drawing. This is the type of drawing that 
has the greatest practical value for all pupils. It might be termed 
a "graphic vocabulary." In working out a course of study these 
two types of drawing should be differentiated, one being of special 
value to all pupils alike, and the other having particular value for 
the artist or the pupil with special art talent. 
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Instrumental drawing refers to architectural and mechanical 
drawing as ordinarily taught in the schools. This kind of drawing 
will not be considered in this discussion, because it represents a 
type of drawing possessing an independent aim which is not pri- 
marily artistic. It is more a question of mechanical interpretation. 
It has attained its objective very satisfactorily. 

Comparison of terms used in art instruction. — Reference has been 
made to the somewhat complex meaning of common terms or 
topics used in designating the different art subjects taught at the 
present time in the schools. When the subjects which these terms 
represent are analyzed with respect to the everyday needs of the 
pupil, their vagueness is further increased. A great deal of 
elasticity is common in the use of these terms and they are made 
to cover a very broad field. Consequently, we find that there is 
much doubt that the type of training afforded under them has 
great practical value to the majority of pupils in everyday life. 

Take painting, for example. Does a knowledge of painting, 
as taught in the schools, really provide any valuable training for 
furnishing a home or for selecting clothing ? Does it supply any 
knowledge which will aid in beautifying the city environment? 
Does it aid in training for the industries, etc. ? 

Table I represents a form of data-sheet which was prepared 
to obtain definite information concerning relative values of the 
art training given in the school under different headings which 
really functions in the lives of the pupils when they leave school. 
This data-sheet was mimeographed in blank form and submitted 
to fifty experienced teachers and supervisors of art in the public 
schools. They were requested to study the sheet with particular 
reference to the demands of art for the majority of the pupils in , 
the school, leaving out of consideration the needs of the relatively 
small percentage of special-talent pupils. They were asked to 
review in their minds the type of art work taught in the schools 
during the past ten years and, without professional reservation or 
prejudice, to enter a check mark in the various columns so as to 
indicate where, in their judgment, the training furnished in the 
average schools by the different courses such as design, drawing, 
crafts, modeling, painting, history of art, and architecture met, 
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without question, the demands of art in the home, the community, 
the industries, and the other items listed at the top of the sheet. 

The combined tally for each item of the sheet was obtained 
and translated into percentages. The judgment of these teachers 
is thus indicated in the table in percentages. Examination of the 

TABLE I 



Does the Training Afforded by These 

Subjects Meet the Demands of the Ordinary 

Pupil in These Capacities? 
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84 
47 
30 
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45 
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70 
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66 
90 
5° 
35 
90 
90 

85 
90 



figures recorded in each of the several columns indicates that there 
is no certainty in the minds of these teachers that the training 
furnished by all of these art subjects functions adequately in the 
life of the pupil. At any rate there is confusion in thinking. 
This confusion can largely be eliminated by using more definite 
terms to represent the art work taught in the schools. 

Definite nomenclature for art work. — All art is composed of the 
elements of line, form, tone ("Notan "-pattern of dark and light), 
color, and their composition or arrangement. This is true in the 
fine arts, industrial art, orordinary art in the home or life in general. 
If we classify our art work according to these elemental terms, the 
thinking in regard to "outcomes" of art will be more definite. 

For example, a knowledge of what constitutes grace and refine- 
ment, appropriateness, character, quality, and expression of line 
aids greatly not only in creating works of art but in selecting and 
purchasing furniture and objects of all kinds for the home; it 
aids in the production or selection of dress, the planning of interiors 
and exteriors of buildings, streets, parks, etc. A knowledge of the 
artistic quality of line aids directly in problems of the home, com- 
munity, industry, expression, drafting, commercial, publishing, 
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cultural, and the fine arts. A knowledge of form, the relation of 
form to size, shape, proportion, and proper grouping and arrange- 
ment of different objects aids directly in the various art problems 
of everyday life. Good tone and good color planning assist in the 
same manner. Composition, which is the harmonious adjustment 
of the four elements for any particular use, aids in all of these ways. 
These elements may be thought of as "art structure" and they are 
involved in producing art quality in any form. 

It is easy to analyze any situation involving a consideration of 
art and determine wherein a knowledge of good line, good form, 
good tone, good color, and good composition is a valuable asset. 
A knowledge and understanding of the proper use of these art 
elements aids us in judging art quality in any form. The extent 
to which these elements of art structure are correctly employed 
constitutes the difference between a distinctive, commonplace, or 
ugly production, whether it be a shoe or a painting, furniture or a 
statue, the interior or the exterior of a building, a poster, window 
display or other advertising effect, a bit of rare tapestry, an 
ancient cathedral, or a modern automobile. 

Table II shows a form of data-sheet using these fundamental 
art terms as representing phases of art taught in the school. This 
sheet was submitted to the same teachers and supervisors as before. 
They were requested to state whether or not they think proper 
training in the elements of line, form, tone, color, and composition 
would aid in the art problems of those phases or activities of 
life indicated at the top of the sheet. The judgment in this respect 
is indicated in percentage on the data-sheet. 

It was expected that the replies received would indicate whether 
clearer thinking would result in regard to "outcomes" of art 
instruction if fundamental terms instead of the present indefinite 
nomenclature were used to distinguish the content of art courses. 
The responses left little doubt on this point. The thinking is very 
clear and definite. 

Then why not build our curriculum in art upon terms which 
are definite ? It becomes a comparatively simple matter to deter- 
mine how much training and what kind of training are needed in 
line, form, tone, color, and composition to meet the demands of 
art in life. It is then a relatively easy matter to introduce exercises 
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in drawing, design, modeling, color, the development of a "graphic 
vocabulary," and all the other types of art work which will give 
the particular kind of training and knowledge needed in the use 
of these elements for any particular grade. These exercises can 
be suited to the capacity and intellectual advancement of the pupil, 
and can be made to meet the objectives for any specific phase of 
art desired. This involves not so much a change in subject-matter 
as a change in classification, in emphasis, and in distribution of 
subject-matter. 

TABLE II 
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By using these five art elements as a basis for teaching, the 
thinking in regard to art on the part of the pupil can be directed 
much more definitely. Art work should not be all doing. There 
must be an equal amount of thinking. The pupil undertaking any 
problem in line, form, tone, color, or composition should learn how 
the problem, or similar problems, have been worked out by others. 
There should be lectures, discussions, collateral reading, trips to 
the art museum, stores, and factories, many illustrations, and good 
objective material as aids on the thinking side of the problem. 

In this way a practical art knowledge and understanding can 
be developed on the part of the child which will enable him to 
make intelligent judgments in regard to the art problems he will 
meet in life. He will receive more mental training in art and his 
experience will be broader and richer. He will be better fitted 
to see and appreciate the fine things in nature and the works of 
man. He will know what line quality and refinement, what good 
tone and pattern, and good form, good color, and good arrangement 
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mean in the things he sees about him. He will have analyzed 
these art elements and will better understand their use in producing 
art quality. 

Every art problem or exercise should have as its aim the 
imparting of knowledge and training in the use of certain types or 
qualities of line or form, tone, color, or composition, and the 
"outcomes" of the problem should be measured in terms of these 
particular aims. The use of these terms as a basis for our course 
of study in art will aid in a clearer, more direct system of curriculum- 
building to meet specific needs, in better analysis of results of 
instruction, and better methods of teaching art and art appreciation. 
It will help to eliminate the justly criticized "formalism" and 
meaningless exercises from our art work and there will be less 
possibility of becoming lost in passing "fashions" of art education. 

The work of art education can never become narrowed down 
to one field and standardized like some subjects in the school. It 
is too broad in scope for this. New ideas, new material, new 
methods and angles of approach will continually present themselves 
for the betterment of our work, but we do need a better classifica- 
tion of aims and fundamentals so that the "outcomes" of the 
multitude of splendid problems being developed in the progressive 
schools throughout the country can be measured in terms of definite 
objectives. 

The suggestions set forth in this discussion do not aim to curb 
the initiative of the teacher, nor do they seek to standardize art 
work except with respect to essential fundamentals. The same 
fundamentals may become the basis for a wide range of varied 
problems. While too much freedom results in losing sight of 
essentials which should always be the aim of art work, the indi- 
vidual methods of meeting these fundamental aims will depend 
upon the teacher. Any system of art education that attempts 
to stifle the initiative of the art teacher is bound to fail. Initiative 
and originality are characteristics of the typical art teacher. 
These are the qualities which have enabled teachers of art to make 
a remarkable progress and to attain a signal success in their efforts 
to solve the problems of art education. 

[To be concluded] 



